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Situations Vacant 
BIRMINGHAM BOROUGH L.P. invites applica- 
tions for the post of Organiser. Salary and 
conditions in accordance with the National Agree- 
ment. Application forms may be obtained from 
Mr. J. H. Nash, Birmingham Borough Labour Party, 
25A Paradise Street, Birmingham 1, to whom they 
should be returned not later than 31st December, 
1956. 


SEVENOAKS C.L.P. invites applications for the 
post of full-time Secretary/Agent. Salary and 
conditions in accordance with the National Agree- 
ment. Accommodation available immediately. 
Application forms can be obtained from The 
Secretary, Sevenoaks C.L.P., 59 Dartford Road, 
Seyenoaks (Phone 51598), to whom they must be 
returned by 31st December, 1956. 


PECKHAM C.L.P. — Applications are invited for 
position of Secretary/Agent. Conditions of employ- 
ment in accordance with National Agreement. 
Application forms may be obtained from Miss 
Liddle, Lansbury House, 41 Camberwell Grove, 
Camberwell, S.E.5. Application forms must be 
returned not later than 17th December, 1956. 


KING’S LYNN C.L.P. invites applications for the 
post of full-time Secretary/Agent. The appoint- 
ment to be made in consultation with the National 
Executive Committee. Salary in accordance with the 
Agreement. Application forms can be 
obtained from the National Agent, Transport 
House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1, to whom 
they should be_ returned not later than 3lst 
December, 1956. 

SWINDON C.L.P. invites applications for the post 
of full-time Secretary/Agent. Salary and conditions 
in accordance with the National Agreement. Housing 
accommodation will be available at a later date. 
Application forms can be obtained from Mr. K. 
Glendenning, 28 Milton Road, Swindon, Wilts., to 
whom they should be returned not later than 22nd 


December, 1956. 
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| Reporting 
the 
conferences 


This year, as in previous 
years, the Daily Herald has reported 
more Trade Union and Labour con- 
ferences and devoted more than 
twice as much space to its reporting 
of these vital gatherings than has 
any other mass-circulation daily 
newspaper. 
The DAILY HERALD is an indispensable 
sourte of Movement news to Trade 


Unionists, Labour Party members and 
supporters. ; 


SPEAKING FOR LABOUR 


DAILY HERALD 


When you buy C.W.S. Number 
One Cigarettes at any L.C.S. 
shop, you are sure 

(a) They are produced 
by Trade Unionists. 
(b) They are sold by 
Trade Unionists. 


NUMBER 


ONE 
CIGARETTES 
20 for 3/8d 


are usually advertised 
by personal recommendation 


LONDON GO-OPERATIVE ~ 
SOCIETY LIMITED | 


; 


MONEY—CASH 
BRASS—TIN 


Call it what you like 
IT’S: ALL 


FUNDS $?! 


Send for our free fund-raising 
samples, only 3d. postage, to:— 


THE IDEAL PRINTERS 
12 Midland Street, HULL 


THE “FUND-RAISING”’ 
SPE CEALISTS 


FULL UNION SHOP SINCE 1922 
EST: 1919 
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A General Election Soon? 


MAXY Tories must now be thinking 

what a_ precarious business 
politics is. Two years ago they were 
optimistically preparing for a General 
Election which they confidently 
expected would increase the Tory 
majority in the House of Commons 
and guarantee some years of stable 
Tory rule. 


Though the General Election in May last 
year did not give them the number of seats 
they had expected to win, it did produce a 
comfortable majority for the Tory Govern- 
ment and everything seemed set fair. There 
were still divisions in the ranks of Labour 
and the loss of seats in the third General 
Election running had dampened the Party’s 
fighting spirit still more. 


Falling Support 


It is true that the Government’s failure to 
fulfil its election pledges about the cost of 
living caused some falling away of support 
in the country, but at first this was no more 
than what might be regarded as the normal 
loss of popularity by the government of the 
day. 
~The Government vote slumped in all the 
by-elections, but so did the Labour vote, with 
the exceptions of Greenock and Taunton, 
and in the latter there was a straight fight 
when obviously some of those who had voted 
Liberal at the General Election voted 
Labour, in the absence of a Liberal candi- 

date. The Tories were not gteatly disturbed : 
if the tide was not flowing so strongly for 
them, clearly it was not flowing for Labour. 


The first real warning was Tonbridge, 
where the Tory yote slumped by 9,000, while 
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Labour polled almost as many votes as at 
the General Election. The abstentions at 
Tonbridge were a demonstration that many 
of its erstwhile supporters thought that the 
Government was not Tory enough. 


Suez Crisis 


Then came the Suez crisis. The outward 
show of unity in the past few weeks is now 
known to have masked deep divisions both 
in the Cabinet and among backbenchers. The 
growing seriousness of Britain’s economic 
problems arising directly from the Govern- 
ment’s Middle East policy is sure to subject 
the Tories to still greater strains. 


Who can now say with any confidence 
that the Tory Government will last 
through 1957, let alone through 1958 
and 1959? 


The past two years have seen an equally 
remarkable change in the prospects of the 
Labour Party. The main cause of Labour’s 
troubles was that 1950 had marked the end 
of a phase in the history of the Party and 
the way ahead was not clear. The programme 
which had come out of the debates of the 
30s had been translated into legislation: the 
leaders who had emerged in those years, and 
who had led the Party through the difficulties 
of the war years and the triumphs of the 
Labour Government, could not be expected 
to lead the Party much longer. 


Now new leaders have come to the fore- 
front and a new unity has been found in 
the search for an effective Socialist policy 
for future years. The Suez crisis found the 
Labour Party under the leadership of Hugh 
Gaitskell united as never before. 


The stand taken by the Labour Party was 
on the basis of international morality and not 
that. of party advantage. Indeed, a recent 


Gallup Poll claimed a majority in favour of 
the Government’s policy and the published 
figures showed that Labour would have been 
beaten in a General Election. Within a few 
days, however, the Chester by-election result 
was declared. The Tory vote fell by nearly 
4,000, while the Labour vote increased, if 
by only 886. 


The Tory leaders must be in a terrible 
quandary. Can they maintain a Government 
with Eden as Prime Minister? If Eden is 
sacrificed, can Butler hold the opposing 
groups together in an effort to extricate the 
Tory Party from the appalling mess into 
which Eden has led it? 


Political Uncertainty 


Should there be an early General Election 
before the true picture of the past few weeks 
becomes plain, or should they hang on in 
the hope that something will turn up which 
will provide them with a get out? 


This uncertainty creates problems for the 
Labour Party, too. Its strategy has been 
determined on the assumption that there 
would not be an early appeal to the country. 
Policy making was planned to go on until 
1958, and the reorganisation of the election 
machine was not expected to become {fully 
effective until then. Even the drive for a full 
identification canvass in all marginal con- 
stituencies by September 1957 might prove 
to be too leisurely a conception. 


It would be a mistake to drop long-term 
plans in the expectation of an immediate, or 
even an early, General Election, but it would 
be suicidal to be caught unprepared. Where 
possible the execution of plans should be 
speeded-up. For instance, the identification 
canvass could be pressed to completion 
quickly: an up-to-date marked register would 
be of utmost value in the Spring local 
government elections, in any case. Once a 
marked register exists the task of keeping it 
up-to-date becomes relatively simple. 


Converting Opponents 


Emphasis always has been placed on the 
impossibility of converting opponents during 
a General Election campaign when the main 
task should be to ensure the maximum turn- 
out of supporters. This has tended to cause 
some loca] parties to think only of those who 
have voted Labour in recent elections and to 
ignore the others. 


While this is sound tactics in an election 
campaign, it is courting future defeat if no 


effort is made to win converts to socialism 
between elections. And the present situation 
is very favourable for bringing into the 
Labour Party those who have lost faith in — 
the Tories. 


It may be necessary to reconvert past 
Labour supporters, too. Foreign policy has 
never been Labour’s most telling point with 
its own supporters and there is no certainty 
about how many have fallen for Tory 
jingoism in the present crisis. 


Heavy Task 


In the next few months a heavy task will 
fall upon Labour Party workers. They must 
prepare for a General Election at any time, 
but they must combine their preparation 
with the job of reconstructing the election 
machine, which of necessity cannot be-done 
overnight. They must ensure that Labour 
supporters understand its foreign policy 
equally as well as its domestic policy, and 
they must strive to win the tens of thousands 
who support Labour’s foreign policy, but 
who are apathetic or antagonistic’ on its 
domestic policy. 


The gravity of the situation facing the 
British people demands that the Labour 
Party should not fail in this task. 
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The story of how Exeter Labour Party rose again out of the ruins left by 
the Luftwaffe is told by Clem Jones 


Exeter Survived the Storm 


(CATHEDRAL cities, in the main, 

tend to take their politics placidly. 
Some months ago the Dean and 
Chapter were disturbed that the 
pigeons living around the cathedral had 
increased and were increasing, and 
took steps to diminish them; causing 


much heart-burning among the kind- 
ness-to-animals enthusiasts. 


When the Transport Committee shift a 
bus-stop a hundred yards citizens write pro- 
tests in the local paper. Otherwise, demo- 
cratic altercation is mostly muted. 

There is also a university here, but a few 
years ago Hector McNeil, after addressing 
the Labour Club, told me sorrowfully they 
were the tamest lot of undergrads he had 
found anywhere in Britain. 

Such tranquillity, added to the soft climatic 
character of the South West, might appear 
to handicap the building and maintenance of 
an impressive Labour Party. Actually, the 
story of the party in the city is one of steady 
tackling of the problem and _ substantial 
success in solving it, as what follows will 
show. 


No Record 


Of the absolute beginning there exists no 
written or printed record. It is believed that 
in the early 1900s there was a shadowy 
Labour Representation Committee which 
never had any representation and never took 
steps to get any. When it was born, or how 
and when it died, nobody knows. Those 
gallant political Ishmaelites left no footprints 

“in the sands of time. 

The Exeter Labour Party proper was 
founded in the latter part of 1919. The 
gathering took place in a _ railwayman’s 
parlour. It was attended by four railwaymen, 
the wife of one of them, and a printer. 
During the next few months it slowly 
gathered strength, recruiting some individual 
members and gaining a few trade union 
affiliations. 

It turned its attention to the local elections 
and quickly ‘drew blood’. A Labour postman 
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entered the city council in 1921 and was 
followed the next year by two of the 
Founding Members, to wit, the printer and 
one of the railwaymen. 

No account of Exeter Labour Party could 
ignore that printer. Frank Tarr, big in every- 
thing but inches, has held every office in the 
party except that of treasurer, and his 
daughter has supplied that deficiency. Even 
to-day, in a vigorous autumn of life, he is 
the party’s busy and shrewd Secretary. 


Elected Alderman 


He was elected alderman over a quarter of 
a century ago and for many years has capably 
led the Council Labour Group, now num- 
bering sixteen. He was Sheriff in 1942 and 
Mayor in 1945/6. He was awarded the 
O.B.E. in recognition of his outstanding civic 
service. 

The first adventure into the field of 
Parliamentary elections was made in 1923, 
when Lothian Small, the gay young son of 
a Scottish coalminer, polled over 7,000 votes 
in a straight fight. Unlike most parties, 
Exeter did not go through the routine of 
beginning by losing deposits. Just as well, 
for there was no Election Deposit Fund then, 
and the deposit for that fight was raised by 
personal guarantees. 

By this time the Exeter party was really 
getting down to business and in 1924 it had 
an individual membership of over 600, and 
quite a lot of them were alive. Growth of 
this kind is only secured by hard work, but 
it was not all drudgery. Romance had its 
part. A present director of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society courted his lady as they 
distributed Labour Party leaflets, and happily 
married the charming daughter of the 
proprietor of that parlour! 

From now onwards’ progress was 
undramatic but steady, The council Labour 
Group slowly gained in numbers and 
experience. The Parliamentary vote was 
improved at successive elections and in 1935 
reached 13,000 against a Conservative poll 
of 21,000. 

Organisation developed along sound lines. 
Several ward committees became stable and 
effective bodies. A particularly devoted 


Women’s Section worked always modestly 
and always well. A small but ardent League 
of Youth branch gave its elders many anxious 
moments, but it enriched the party with two 
or three members of very high calibre, 
including a fair-haired lass of eighteen elected 
as vice-president of the parent body who, in 
a stormy G.C. meeting —yes, even im 
sepulchred Exeter we get ’em sometimes— 
sternly told her unruly father to SIT DOWN! 


War Came 


Then came the War. Soon after midnight 
on 4th May, 1942, from a star-lit sky, 
Hermann Goring’s Luftwaffe rained fire and 
high-explosive bombs on the centre of the 
city. The party’s full-time secretary, faithful 
Tom Hendy, was killed. The party office was 
obliterated ; literally, not one stone was left 
upon another. All the books, records and 
equipment were destroyed. The party was 
left without so much as a sheet of notepaper. 


It is difficult to imagine a party more com- 
pletely knocked out at a single stroke. There 
was nobody who could write out offhand a 
list of names and addresses of the Executive 
Committee. But within a few days the officers 
who were still alive got together. One of 
them wanted to pack up the party till the war 
was over but the others wouldn’t have it; 
they were determined to get the party going 
again, but how? 


The treasurer, Harry Gould, was another 
railwayman. It happened that he had a week 
of ‘leave’ coming to him. He decided to 
spend that week finding the lost members of 
the party. Starting with the few names and 
addresses he could scratch together, he set 
out, going from one to another, picking up 
additional names and addresses as he could, 
and going on, and on and on. Sometimes 
the people he went looking for weren’t there, 
and sometimes the houses where they had 
lived weren’t there and nobody could say 
where the homeless had gone to. 


Members Rallied 


By the end of his week of holiday he had 
made contact with 193 members, and within 
a few days a meeting was called of all avail- 
able members of the General Committee. 
Some of the men and women who came had 
lost members of their families, and others 
had lost their homes and all their belongings. 


Oppressed as they were by all sorts of dire 
problems and griefs, they drew close together, 
animated that night by one over-riding 
desire—to rebuild their shattered party. In 
that meeting, saturated with suppressed 
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anguish, I felt more of the spirit of dedica- 
tion than I have observed ordinarily in a 
church. However, my report to the National 
Executive Committee recorded very soberly: 


I was deeply impressed by the manner 
in which this party is determined to over- 
come. the calamity. which has befallen it. 


Harry Gould agreed to act as secretary 
temporarily, and ‘temporarily’ came to mean 
for five years. By the end of 1942, 400 
members were on the books again, and 
despite all the difficulties of the times, the 
party went ahead and grew strong by the 
end of the war. 


The General Election of 1945 showed that 
it had reached maturity. In a three-cornered 
contest, Reg Travess (yet another railway- 
man; you meet them at every turn in Exeter 
Labour Party) polled over 15,000 votes and 
came within 1,175 of victory. In the three 
General Elections which have followed, the 
Labour vote has varied between 18,000 and 
21,000. Harry Gould has acted as election 
agent on all four occasions, declaring 
truculently on each polling day that he would 
never do it again. 


Works Doggedly 


For the present the Tory gets the Parlia- 
mentary seat and a solid Tory majority 
controls the city council, while the Labour 
Party works doggedly for the day of its 
triumph. It keeps pretty close track of a 
membership maintained for several years at 
between 1,500 and 2,000. The 17 city wards 
are fairly well covered by local machinery, 
and even in the districts where the toffs live 
the Tory candidates are rarely allowed a 
‘walkover’. 


All its life the Exeter Labour Party seems 
to have had a good idea of getting money 
and using it. When the war finished it bought 
a Nissen hut and erected it on a ’bomb site’. 
Later, it sold out, and bought a large 
Victorian house and erected a hall in the 
grounds. This ran into several thousand 
pounds, but to-day only about a thousand 
remains to be paid off. 


For most of its life, Exeter Labour Party 
has depended on voluntary officership and 
has been well served. It employed two or 
three agents before the war and one for a 
short period since. Opinion is growing 
among members that the time is at hand 
when another appointment should be con- 
sidered. When the decision is made there 
will be a job here that will challenge the 
energy and resourcefulness of the successful 
applicant. 


; 
’ 
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MIDDLE CLASSES CAN BE WON 


says Herbert Drinkwater 


WHEN, in the September issue of 

the Labour Organiser, 1 wrote 
about ‘Stratified Electioneering’, and 
its application to the middle classes, I 
felt afterwards that too much had been 
left unsaid that might lead to a better 
understanding of this huge and vital 


section of our population. 

That the Socialist movement, if not the 
Trade Union movement, owes an immense 
debt to men and women of the middle 
classes, is known to every political student 
or reader in Modern History. 

The impulse, the understanding, the con- 
ception and the teaching of the early days, 
derived as some of it undoubtedly was from 
daring but penniless revolutionaries, came 
into flower (as so many revolutionary move- 
ments seem to do) when a few well-offs took 
over the thinking. 

They it was who channelled strange new 
doctrines, gave them coherent expression, 
introduced them to us as policies and gave 
us in turn as political entities, the Chartists, 
Fabians, Social Democrats, and all the other 
minor meteors that shot across the firmament 
in the late days of last century. 


Cranky Times 


The middle class foregoers and forefathers 

of the modern Socialist movement lived in 
cranky times. That last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century was the golden age of cranks. 
Republicanism, Anarchism, Atheism, and all 
other isms had their voluble exponents 
while both science and religion recast their 
tenets in the storm, and produced the teach- 
ings of to-day from all that had gone into 
the melting pot. 
. Labour really ought to understand the 
‘furore that had preceded its birth; for its 
creed was not so much some new invention 
as a crystallisation of the ferment that had 
gone on before—a brew boiled down (and 
thinned down too) by those busy middle 
class hands. 

But the middle class prophets of yestereven 
“made small impression on their own class. 
The ‘classes’ remained Tory, and Tory they 
are to this day; though, as their conference 
shows, they are rather more vicious than of 
yore. Aware of their diminishing expecta- 
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tion of life, as a political party, they appear 
anxious to get all they can of reaction in 
the few crowded hours of life still left to 
them ere the electors catch up on them and 
destroy their capacity for evil for ever. 

Broadly speaking, Britain may be divided 
into two nations—the middle classes, and 
the working classes: for the upper classes 
are by comparison numerically negligible. 
But it is vital to note that while the work- 
ing classes are mainly all of one economic 
interest, the middle classes are broadly 
divisible into two. 


Economic Compatibility 


The professional and supervisory classes 
have economic compatibility with Labour. 
The financiers, rentiers, rogues, and scum of 
society generally, have votes, but equally 
they have no ties with, or claim upon, the 
comradeship of Labour. 

The Tories of late years, by skilful propa- 
ganda and organisation, aided by the false- 
hoods of press and platform, and even of 
pulpit, have eaten deeply into the working 
class ranks. I am frequently amazed to find 
farm workers, old age pensioners, trade 
unionists, hard-hit council house tenants, and 
similar people who still swear by Torydom— 
and seem to like it. Woe betide us if we 
belittle or deny the damage done by the daily 
Press and take insufficient steps to win back 
our own. But we must get, too, those middle 
class voters whose economic interests are 
akin to ours. WITH THEM LABOUR 
WOULD BE INVINCIBLE. 

Labour has never I believe regained the 
hold it was getting on the middle classes 
prior to 1931. We bucked up a bit in 1945, 
but our curve has been downwards in these 
classes ever since. 

It is true that Labour’s incursions into the 
middle classes varies from place to place, 
being greatest in London and the dormitory 
constituencies. But there are some mighty 
bad places. I personally am desperately 
disappointed with what I find in contacts 
with professional men and women (and 
really I still meet quite a lot); with local 
government officers, civil servants, etc. Why 
do we get this rejection of Labour’s aims? 

The prime reason is of course that those 
aims are not known, and are so often dis- 
torted. That’s up to us. 


But we must also face facts. The Tories 


to-day fight harder and more skilfully than 
ever. They have picked up the science of 
organisation. No longer do Tory party 
workers submit to being the cats-paws of the 
landed classes or even of big business. The 
middle classes, ‘Express’-fed, and politically 
the most ignorant section of society, know 
their power and dream of exercising it by 
the reverse process to that named above— 
merely by detaching enough working class 
votes to make themselves invincible. 


I am afraid we often don’t understand the 
middle classes. One discovers more on mix- 
ing. The strivings, the petty rivalries, the 
struggle to keep up appearances, high prices, 
the eternal shortness of money despite good 
incomes — these things do sear a woman’s 
soul. And there is the loneliness too, such 
as their mothers and grandmothers, with 
families and servants never knew. The snob- 
soaked pages of women’s magazines are poor 
substitutes for these: and modern ‘Labour- 
saving’ homes do involve an awful lot of 
work. 


Austerity Years 


We, perhaps too, don’t confess to our- 
selves that the middle-class housewife was 
the worst hit during the war, and in the 
austerity years afterwards. Her last servant, 
her car, and much of her heating went. She 
was humbled to take her place in the queues 
and scrambles; her dainty entertaining 
vanished and the company too. If without 
child she had to leave her home and work; 
her husband’s differential went down and 
down (if he was professional); and all this 
discontent was fanned, and the suffering 


falsely laid at Labour’s door (at Lord 
Woolton’s bidding). No wonder it made 
viragoes where women once were. 

I shall never forget the middle class 
women’s wrath of 1950 and 1951; and I 
hope Labour won’t either. But I shall always 
remember too who had lied to them. Even 
we ourselves didn’t get over to the middle 
classes how we had relieved them of those 
twin nightmares of middle-class homes— 
doctor’s bills, and education costs. And how 
often do middle-class homes go untouched 
in a canvass—not even getting the truth in 
print? 

Here then is the problem as I see it to-day. 
Skilful catering for the professional stratas 
can do much to catch up on propaganda. 
And there are our other methods. 

If, however, we think we can ‘go it 
alone’ with the working classes only, there 
is going to be no sweep at the next election. 
These professional workers, these allies of 
ours, these people who have so much to gain 
by alliance with the Labour Party, must be 
brought in: and if we be envious of their 
better living, let us recall that that is some- 
thing to which we are all entitled, and let us 
remember that we shall only get it for all 
the people, when we join hands with all 
who work (by hands or brain) in setting up 
the new social order. 

(Note—In the Middle Classes are 
numberless nurses, doctors, dentists, civil 
servants, local government officers, business 


executives, accountants, clerks, welfare 
officers, tradesmen, lawyers, clergy, 
nationalised industry chiefs, farmers, 


teachers, actors, artists, and others too 
numerous to mention.) 


Derby Shows Them How ToDolt 


by W. A. RIPPON 


Alt reasonable people are con- 

vinced of the need for a greater 
degree of political discussion within 
our Party. What, therefore, do we do 
now? 

Constituency level conferences are useful 
but not sufficient: imaginatively produced 
pamphlets and booklets from Transport 
House are only a beginning. Every ward 
party must play its part if our political 
education is to become effective. 

It is generally agreed that for ward pur- 
poses the small discussion group is the best 
approach, because this has the advantage of 


giving everyone an opportunity to partici- 
pate. It is most essential, therefore, that 
group leaders who are aware of the small 
discussion group technique, shall be available 
in each ward. 

With this object in view the Derby Labour 
Party recently held an afternoon school to 
demonstrate how the discussion group 
method could be used. Each ward was invited 
to send delegates, who were then issued with 
a small numbered card. Six cards were 
numbered with figure one, six with number 
two, six with number three, and so on. 

The school commenced with a _ local 
speaker stressing the need for greater political 


discussion and the responsibility of wards 
assisting in the matter. A short talk was 
then given on the technique of the small dis- 
eee group, and the following were points 
made: 


1, The importance of selecting a topic which 
1s not too ‘academic’. 


2. The leader’s preparation. 


3. The need to encourage ALL members to 
participate. 


4. The attitude needed to those members who 
use discussion groups as opportunities to 
deliver monologues. 


5. The leader’s ‘summing up’. 


* 


Delegates were then divided into discussion 
groups of six each, this being determined by 
their card number, and a leader for each 
group was selected. He was given a topic for 
discussion and then went with his group to 
~ commence. 

Topics selected were those which most 
members had talked about at some time or 
another — ‘Should hanging be abolished?’, 
‘Can conscription be ended now?’, etc. 
Anything, in fact, at this stage to get them 
discussing. 

While discussions were in progress, mem- 
bers of the party who had previously 
attended a regional discussion school, went 
from group to group noting certain character- 
istics — Group 1 was dominated by the 
leader, in Group 2 only three people appeared 
to be taking part, and so on. 

After half an hour, all groups were recalled 
when these points were made and delegates 
were allowed to give their comments. Each 
group was then given a new topic and a 
new leader and continued to discuss again. 

When groups were finally recalled, dele- 
gates were invited to give their views on this 
method of political education and its possible 
application in their individual wards. All 
members were agreed on its usefulness, 
although the question of taking a vote after 
each discussion and submitting this to the 
local Executive Committee was raised. 


* 


It was pointed out that taking a vote was 
quite incidental; the present object was to 
get ALL members talking and discussing 
’ Party policy. A vote naturally causes a 
division and this is not the aim of the 
discussion group. 

It was agreed to try the method in the 
wards and to discuss suitable aspects of the 
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recent Policy documents. Another conference 
is to be called in the New Year when leaders 
can report on any difficulties or snags which 
have arisen. 

All delegates appeared to enjoy their after- 
noon and, as one said, ‘This is the only 
Party meeting I’ve been to where I’ve had to 
work!’ 

We must, however, make a real success of 
political education in our movement, and we 
shall only do this if we are all prepared to 
play our part and, in the words of the 
delegate, ‘Work!’ 


Use Those Lists Now 
by LEN SIMS 


‘JHE present political situation is so 
confused that the possibility of an 
early General Election cannot be ruled 
out. Indeed, it could take place before 
the next register of electors is pub- 


lished on 15th February next. 

Should this happen, it will mean that the 
General Election will be fought on a register 
from 14 to 16 months old. 

This brings home with added force the 
importance of scrutinising and taking action 
on the electors lists published on 28th 
November. A circular on this subject was 
sent to every party in September, and there 
was an article on registration in the 
November Labour Organiser. 


List C 


In this situation, List C becomes very 
important. It is this List that indicates all 
those who will no longer be eligible to vote 
in respect of the current address when the 
next register is published. 

This means the bulk of those electors 
have moved elsewhere, and we must try 
to trace them. 

Quite often these changes are within the 
constituency or borough, so a centralised 
checking of List C against List B (newly 
qualified electors) could produce a mine of 
information. To try and do this job at ward 
level would be too limited in scope. 

Read the registration circular and last 
month’s article—and ACT NOW. Do not 
forget the removal postal vote (R.P.F.S.), 
This is available to all electors who have 
moved outside their borough, or urban 
district or rural parish. 


How display 3 
can help to 


WILLIAM TIMMS 


‘Sell our policy 


HIS article is addressed mainly to 
those parties fortunate enough to 
have a shop window as part of their 
premises; many have, but for reasons 
best known to themselves, regard it as 
a nuisance. I can understand the prob- 
lems involved in creating a display 
which, while giving an inviting, open 
and honest appearance, still affords 
privacy to those activities within. 


I cannot offer much in the way of a 
solution, since each situation presents a very 
separate problem. I will, therefore, confine 
my suggestions to a basic foundation frame- 
work or chassis to utilise the depth of the 
window to the best advantage. I would point 
out at this juncture that it IS important to 
utilise the depth since, where material is 
flatly displayed immediately behind the glass, 
it sets up a cold barrier response in the mind 
far sooner than the individual may read or 
see. 


This then has to be overcome by the con- 
tent or nature of your propaganda which, we 
hope, deserves a better start! Spotlight 
posters, pamphlets, leaflets, all are essentially 
flat and need thought in display to create 
interest. 


Mr. Grant of Carlisle Labour Party writes 
to say that display card holders and ‘point 


of sale’ material supplied with new pamph- 
lets, would go a long way to help agents who 
have not a lot of time to make an alternative 
to the usual flat showing on a table. 


I fully agree and am doing my best through 
various routes to make our Party display- 
conscious. If we hope to build our party into 
a really effective machine we must gear up 
in many directions. These holders and dis- 
play boards would only be supplementary, 
however, and the need is still there for a 
clean, colourful main display. 

The problem in hand is what we can do 
to break down this natural barrier presented 
by our window at the Party rooms? 


Agents will have at some time seen the 
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specially curved glass in a showroom window 
and its effect. While it is far too expensive 
to be our answer, it illustrates the true nature 
of the problem. 


First consider the back limits of the win- 
dow area. If at all possible paint or line with 
paper the component side with contrasting 
tones or colours to heighten the depth. If 
you can invite the eye of the passer-by into 
your window you are well on the way to 
inviting the owner into the party. 


There are on the market at the moment 
many ready-paired wallpapers. Some of these 
have a display flavour (as distinct from the 
more intimate and homely designs) and are 
very suitable for use with a judiciously chosen 
colour or neutral to complete a ‘background 
scheme’. 

At the risk of being bludgeoned yet again, 
I would recommend cool, receding colours, 
e.g., greens, greys, lilacs, blues that will sub- 
ordinate themselves to your main material. 


Within this shell it would seem best to 


devise a system of moveable units which can 
either be withdrawn into the room for 
mounting or detached altogether, either for 
easier handling within the room, or for dis- 
persing to helpers’ homes. Folk who would 
shie at mounting material for use directly in 
the window will happily arrange material on 
a rectangular board on a table and make a 
better and more predictable job of it. The 
painting advantages are too obvious to go 
into. 


There are two main systems. The one 
where material is supported and the other 
where it is suspended. How you deploy the 
material within the systems depends on what 
you have to display and in what space. The 
guiding principle would be that you provide 
for material to be facing squarely and 
directly to the observer at any one of the 
groups of natural viewing points while 
making it dynamic and powerful with the 
use of angles and diagonals as far as is 
possible. 


The drawing will clarify this principle. It 
is, however, very important that you should 
maintain the reading horizontal. The much 
beloved ‘fan’ reads only as a pattern value 
and requires some effort to read. 


I have illustrated two answers to the prob- 
lem of suspending, or supporting material. 


-I do not wish to take up the space mentioning 


the advantages of peg board since I assume 
most agents will be very familiar with this. 
I would only mention in passing that its 
disadvantages as I know them are that it 
requires careful mounting, very careful and 
limited painting, is difficult to keep clean, 
and due to its repetitive nature shows 
deficiencies with a disappointing readiness. 


I find the softer fibre boards easier to 
handle and far more satisfactory to use. I 
do not mean the hardboards, but the softer 
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thicker boards into which you can sink a 
drawing-pin without undue difficulty. They 
can be cut with a saw but I personally 
Manage quite well with a knife of the heavier 
mount-cutting variety. 


I usually find it pays to protect the soft 
corners and edges with a piece of aluminium 
channelling of the same inside measurement 
tapped on, but this is an extra expense and 
you may well prefer to frame them with a 
timber lath. Play pens, cots or even some 
types of clothes-horse, will make an excel- 
lent scaffolding to hold these boards which 
are easily removed for a change of material. 


These are items which are in constant 
circulation and can often be withdrawn from 
jumble sales for more important use in the 
Party rooms. They are also items that folk 
have confidence to paint in their own homes 
with a small tin of quick-drying lacquer. 


You may find it necessary to get these 
wooden frameworks cut in order to tailor 
them to your window, but if hinged and 
folded ‘clothes-horse’ fashion with the bars 
ladder-wise they are extremely adaptable to 
the most awkward window. 


The suspended technique is a little more 
fiddling but, of course, far cheaper and 
visually very effective. Here I would point 
out that instead of approaching the known 
handyman of your local party, you would 
do well to consider approaching the known 
fisherman who will not only be well aware 
of small fittings that can be used and where 
to get them, but will happily make his own 
suggestions of utilising waxed thread, cat gut, 
twine or even fine nylon thread. 


aaa 
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(THE detailed work of organisation, 

education, and propaganda must 
of necessity be carried out by the ward 
groups, Local Labour Parties and 
polling district committees, but the 
general management of a Constituency 
Labour Party is in the hands of its 


General and Executive Committees. 

The vitality of the whole constituency 
depends to a considerable extent upon the 
dynamics of these bodies. 

The General Committee of a Constituency 
Labour Party is the authoritive body, and the 
constitution and rules provide it with con- 
siderable power. 


Administrative Body 


It is the chief administrative body, and as 
such is responsible for carrying out the work 
of the constituency in accordance with the 
rules of the Party, 

It is the custodian of loyalty, and as such 
must not only ensure that the party does its 
work in accordance with the constitution and 
rules, but that the members themselves fulfil 
‘the law’. 

A General Committee is a corporate body. 
It does not act in the particular interest of 
any one unit of organisation within the con- 
stituency, or of particular individuals. It is 
elected to act in the interest of the organisa- 
tion as a whole and to ensure that each 
member fulfils his obligations and enjoys 
equal rights and privileges. 

This being so, there is a great responsibility 
placed on every person who accepts office 
or delegation to a General Committee. 

There is a two-fold responsibility. The 
delegate is responsible to the organisation 
appointing him to the General Committee. 
He will respect its views and keep his 
organisation fully informed of the activities 
of the General Committee. 

As a delegate to that body, he has, how- 
ever, a much bigger job than that of just 
representing a unit of party organisation. He 
has become part of a managing body. He is 
indeed responsible to the whole, and not just 
a single, unit. 

He must listen to arguments, weigh up 
facts, exercise judgment, and have the 
courage to put parochialism on one side and 


sccsccccesessssseees, PARTY BUSINESS MEETINGS 


What Committees Should Do 
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act in the best interest of the Constituency 
Labour Party. 

There will, of course, be times when the 
unit of organisation he represents will desire 
to mandate him on a particular issue, and 
would be entitled to do so. Nevertheless, 
organisations appointing delegates to General 
Committees should appreciate the extent of 
the responsibilities they have placed upon 
each delegate, and should leave him as free 
as possible of mandates. This is especially 
important in regard to matters of 
administration. 

Delegates are appointed to serve from the 
annual meeting to the ordinary General 
Committee meeting next prior to the follow- 
ing annual meeting. This provision is made 
in the model rules of the Party. It would 
appear that the intention of this particular 
rule, is to ensure continuity of service on the 
General Committee, which is essential to 
good management. 

No General Committee can become an 
effective force if its personnel is being con- 
tinually changed and if its members do not 
act with a sense of responsibility as 
managers of the principal affairs of the 
Constituency Labour Party. 

What has been said of the responsibilities 
of the General Committees of Constituency 
Labour Parties and the obligations of its 
delegates, clearly applies to General Com- 
mittees of Local Labour Parties. 


Executive’s Influence 


Although a General Committee is the 
fountain of authority, its real effectiveness is 
determined by the power and influence of 
its Executive Committee. 

An Executive Committee which really 
does its job is living up to its name. It is 
executing as much detailed work as possible 
in order to leave the General Committee free 
to deal with main issues. 

For instance, it will deal with corres- 
pondence, make recommendations thereon, 
present its report on the present position of 
all units of party organisation and future 
plans in regard to development. It should 
keep an ‘eagle eye’ on the financial affairs of 
the party and present regular reports thereon 
to the General Committee. 

An Executive Committee should act as a 
spearhead. Its members should work together 


as a team. Let arguments wax fast and 
furiously in Executive Committee meetings, 
but when a decision has been taken the 
Executive Committee should speak with one 
voice in the General Committee. 

There may be occasions when an Execu- 
tive Committee agrees to allow a free vote 
or to permit members to abstain from voting 
on conscience grounds. However, unless 
special circumstances prevail, members of an 
Executive Committee are under an obligation 
to act together. Unless they do so, there can 
be no effective leadership, and the Executive 
Committee cannot hope to retain the 
confidence and respect of the General 
Committee. : 


Considerable Power 


Some General Committees vest consider- 
able power in the Executive Committee and 
this is certainly wise in constituencies where 
it is impossible for the General Committee to 
meet perhaps more than once quarterly. In 
such circumstances an Executive Committee 
must be in a position to get on with the job. 

Where a General Committee does meet 
regularly in close proximity to its Executive 
Committee, the latter body is wise to seek 
confirmation for all its important recom- 
mendations from the parent body. There are 
times when an Executive Committee faces 
an emergency situation and must have the 
courage to act, seeking confirmation after- 
wards. 

Sometimes a General Committee finds it 
necessary to set up a sub-committee to carry 
out a particular task, or investigation. When 
it does so, it should lay down a precise terms 
of reference, and the committee should act 
strictly within these terms. 

The number of members required to serve 
on such a body should be fixed immediateiy 
the decision has been taken to set it up. 
The chairman and secretary of the parent 
organisation should be ex officio members. 


Special Task 


When the special task is completed the 
committee should present its report, and a 
minority report if such there be, to the body 
which appointed it. 

Such special committees should only be 
set up when there is a real necessity. Under 
such circumstances the work of these bodies 
can be of untold value. Their tasks should, 
however, be completed as expeditiously as 
~ possible, otherwise members will be sitting in 
committee while other vital jobs are crying 
out for their attention. 

Many General Committees set up social 
committees, which can be tremendously 
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valuable provided their powers are clearly 
defined. 

A well organised social committee can 
serve a real need in a party. It not only 
relieves the parent body of a lot of detail 
work on the social side of party activity, and 
can raise considerable funds, but it does pro- 
vide an admirable outlet for those party 
ee who have special social and cultural 
gilts. 

Such members may have no aptitude for 
specific political tasks, but on social matters 
they really shine. Serving on a social com- 
mittee, they feel that they are playing a really 
useful part in the work of the party. They 
certainly are. 


Small Balance 


The important point to safeguard in 
connection with a social committee is that 
it is raising funds for the party and can only 
hold a very small balance. Unless this is 
insisted upon, a social committee with sub- 
stantial reserves can become a source of 
trouble. ‘The tail begins to wag the dog’ and 
that will never do. 

Sometimes a party sets up literature and 
propaganda sub-committees which are 
responsible to the Executive and General 
Committees of the Constituency Labour 
Party. Where such committees function their 
duties, spending and financial powers should 
be covered by recorded minutes so that there 
is no dubiety about their responsibility. 

The question is being posed: ‘what is a 
committee?’ An expert claims that a com- 
mittee is a body of people to whom business 
has been committed or referred. 

A Constituency or Local Labour Party 
which has a General Committee acting as a 
corporate body, an Executive Committee 
which is a driving force, and any special 
committees which it has been found necessary 
to set up, getting down to their jobs, is on 
the high road to success. 


PETROL RATIONING 


Consultations have been taking place 
with the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
about supplies of petrol for political 
parties. As soon as any information 
is available about the arrangements the 
Ministry propose to make, Constituency 
Labour parties will be informed. 


t 
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She Does Like Canvassing 


There can be few door-knockers in Southampton which have not been rattled by 
rs ace I AA ot | ee, Seen 
Ada Russell. In this article Mrs. Russell talks about her canvassing experiences — 
ied sleds kM Mes cece he Mg TEEN te ies J eats, 9 a hee 
in this bustling seaport. 


’M.-one of those rare persons who 
like canvassing! 

I enjoy chatting with the different 

types of people one meets and gleaning 

the odd snippets of life one encounters 


on a job such as this. 

When a full-time canvasser was required 
in our constituency, I was a ‘natural’ for the 
position. 

I feel very strongly about the need for 
continuous canvassing throughout the year, 
in addition to the concentrated efforts at 
election time. I should like to see every 
ward committee set aside one evening in each 
week for doorstep interviewing. I don’t think 
for a minute that diehard Tories can be 
converted in half-an-hour. on the doorstep, 
but I do feel that ‘floating voters’ can be 
influenced. 


UNEARTH COMPLAINTS 

Also, local complaints can be unearthed 
for Labour councillors to deal with, advice 
on postal voting facilities given and, far more 
important, records of Labour promises can 
be made so that at election time all Tory 
opposition can be forgotten and all efforts 
concentrated on getting the Labour promises 
out to vote. Moreover, this weekly activity 
advertises the fact that our Party is a live 
and virile one. , 

I acquired a lot of my canvassing experi- 
ence, apart from ward committee work, as 
supervisor for a national. mail order firm. I 
impressed my teams of canvassers of the need 
for three attributes: (a) a good pair of feet; 
(b) a strong sense of humour; and (c) the 
“gift of the gab’! Remember, these canvassers 
were professionals. 

Item (c) is really essential in political can- 
vassing, because one is assumed to have a 
wide and varied knowledge of politics in 
general ranging from foreign policy to trade 
unionism; from education to local govern- 
ment and-even as to the reason for Mr. 
Gaitskell using the term ‘Comrades’ when 
addressing Party Conference! 

I hasten to add that for Labour Party 
would-be canvassers the art of ‘the gift of 


the gab’ can be easily acquired by scanning 
through current Labour Party pamphlets 
and the use of common sense when talking 
to the canvassed. 

Certain things are expected of a canvass 
leader. He is looked to for literature, torches, 
memo paper, matches, pencils, string, a map 
of the district and, of course, the canvassing 
books! 

1 set off in great form to my first ward 
committee meeting convened to discuss and 
arrange a local canvass. I found, to my 
delight, everyone full of enthusiasm. They 
suggested in answer to my tentative proposal 
of two evenings per week that we canvass 
every evening in the week! One enthusiast 
went further . . . that we get out on wet 
evenings, too! So we agreed. 

I was just a wee bit disturbed when after 
the meeting had concluded, I was approached 
privately by some of the canvassing enthusi- 
asts and given many and assorted reasons 
as to why they, personally, would be unable 
to come canvassing during the campaign! 

However, full of confidence, I showed my 
list of fifteen or sixteen volunteers to our 
agent, Bert Willcock, who looked at it and 
said, from the wealth of his own experiences, 
‘You might get four or five.’ Events have 
proved him right.’ And alas for our wet 
weather enthusiast, in a six weeks’ campaign 
of canvassing he turned up once . . . and that 
was on a fine evening. 

From the initial experience I have changed 
tactics and have divided canvassing between 
four wards per week as I find that I get far 
more support if a ward committee commits 
itself for only one or two evenings of 
canvassing per week. 


FEW VOLUNTEERS 


Volunteers for canvassing don’t appear to 
abound in any ward, but each committee 
seems to have a nucleus of two or three good 
canvassers who do realise the value of door- 
step interviewing and up-to-date records. 
The ideal would be to form these experts into 
a commando team to operate where most 
needed in the constituency. But to do so 
would be to take the ‘king-pins’ from their 
own ward committees, and they just cannot 
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be spared if the party is to have good 
organisation in every ward. 

As a canvasser, my own pet aversions are: 
Dogs (and the most ferocious seem to run 
wild in our strongest areas), Canvassers who 
spend thirty minutes talking to members of 
the local Tory committee and then come 
away from the doorstep firmly believing 
they’ve converted them into confirmed 
Socialists, and the would-be canyvasser who 
arranges to ‘pick us up’ in the area to be 
canvassed but never, never manages to locate 
us. 

I do admire the ward members who con- 
stantly give up so much of their free time 
for party work and I love the feeling of 
comradeship one gets when, after the 
evening’s canvass, we discuss our reception 
over a cup of tea... or a glass of something 
stronger. 


FUNNY MOMENTS 

We have our funny moments, too, and I 
shall always remember one of our canvassers 
who, after an absence of nearly an hour, 
came tottering out of a house with a wan 
look and a great pile of literature which 
wasn’t ours! . .. he’d been interviewing a 
Jehovah Witness . . . and was booked for 
another session of conversion later that week! 

Another incident was the speedy way a 
rather stately canvasser moved down a garden 
path . . . followed by a very large Alsatian 
dog. The canvasser didn’t open the gate... 
he jumped and broke all records for sprint- 
ing and hurdling! 

Seriously, I do find canvassing between 
elections has great advantages. We have more 
time to undertake individual contacts, we 
obtain a truer record, because the electors 
seem more frank and sincere in their opinions 
than in the heat of an election when some 
seem intent on deceiving the canvassers. 

Incidentally, I seldom meet with abuse on 
the doorstep because, perhaps, I will not 
argue with a convinced Tory; it is a sheer 
waste of time and I also believe that a ‘soft 
answer turneth away wrath’... but I did 
meet one dear old gentleman who would 
have liked to have ‘drowned the whole 
boiling of you’. 

Although I enjoy the work myself, I must 
take my hat off to the voluntary canvasser 
who, although not so in love with the job, 
helps to make my work so very much easier. 

By the way . . . if anyone reading this 
thinks they recognise themselves in any of 
the situations, please don’t take action... 
it just goes to prove how alike we all are in 
every constituency! 
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COUNCIL 


BY-ELECTION 


TIMING 


\HE Local Government Act of 1956, 

while primarily concerned with tidying 

up the anomalies in parish elections, also 

amended the law regarding casual vacancies. 

The period within which an election to fill 

a casual vacancy had to take place was 

covered by Section 67(1) of the Local 

Government Act, 1933, and Section 42(1) of 
the London Government Act, 1939. 

These sections provided that the election 
must take place within 30 days of the notice 
or declaration of the vacancy, and that the 
time-table should be the same as that for an 
ordinary election. 

The problem that arose was that whereas 
the 30 days within which the election must 
be held were consecutive, the election time- 
table excluded Sundays, public holidays and 
the Saturday before and the Tuesday after 
Easter and Whitsun. It could happen that 
the required period from the Notice of 
Election to the Day of Election (Polling Day) 
was almost the 30 days. 

For instance, notice of a casual vacancy 
having been given on 28th March this year, 
Good Friday, Saturday, Easter Sunday, the 
Monday and Tuesday would be excluded, 
as well as three other intervening Sundays. 
If it had been a rural district council 
vacancy, the Notice of Election would have 
had to be posted on the same day that 
notice of the vacancy was received. The 
election time-table lays down that the 
Notice of Election must be published not 
later than 22 days before the Day of Election. 

The new Act provides that when computing 
the period of 30 days, Sundays, Christmas 
Day, Good Friday, Bank Holiday or day 
appointed for public thanksgiving or mourn- 
ing, and the Saturday before and the Tuesday 
after Easter Day or Whit Sunday, shall be 
disregarded. 

In the past, difficulties often arose over the 
choice of polling day. Sometimes returning 
officers were, quite unfairly, accused of bias 
in this respect. The fact was, of course, that 
the problem of working the election time- 
table within the 30 days left them with little 
or-no choice at all. In future there will be 
more time to work out the most suitable day 
on which to hold the poll. 


A USEFUL GUIDE FOR OFFICERS 


Secretary 


EFORE calling a meeting book the hall, 

and arrange for adequate heating and 
lighting. Avoid cold and gloomy rooms: 
they are depressing. 

Send at least four days’ notice of the 
meeting to each member, mentioning any 
special business to be considered. 

Always prepare an Agenda and let the 
Chairman have it as soon as possible before 
the meeting is due to begin. It should con- 
tain all the items of business to be 
transacted and ‘any other business’. 

At the meeting have all your papers in 
order; and when you read, do so eagerly and 
clearly. Stand up, hold your head up, and 
speak loud enough for every one to hear you. 
Unless you are confident and distinct you 
will not command attention; nor will you 
create interest. 

Before the meeting go through the corres- 
pondence with the Chairman. He will then 
know what to expect at the meeting, and you 
can agree on how much of a circular to 
read. Underline the relevant parts and read 
them only. Never weary the audience with 
irrelevant matter. 

As the meeting proceeds compile adequate 
notes for the Minutes, making sure that you 
have the correct wording of motions, amend- 
ments and resolutions together with the names 
of their movers and seconders. 

When compiling the Minutes remember 
that you have not to write a story. There is 
no need for you to say what so-and-so said 
during the discussion. You might mention 
the names of those who took part. What you 
really have to do is record decisions accur- 
ately. Always remember this. 

After the meeting take action immediately 
on the decisions made. Delay is bad and it 
may be disastrous. It’s easier to put things 
off the second day than on the first and 
easier still to put them off on the third day 
than on the second. Do IT NOW should be 
your motto. 

When writing letters and circulars get to 
the heart of the matter as soon as possible. 
Waste neither words nor time. Write legibly, 
concisely and courteously, and if you are 
inviting a speaker enclose a stamped and 
addressed envelope for the reply. Keep a 
copy of each important letter. 

Study ‘Party Organisation’ (1s. 6d., Head 
Office) from which you will be able to learn 
a lot about your duties. You will, of course, 
gain more from experience; but practical 


simple guide for newly 
elected officers of Local 
Labour Parties in rural areas 
has been published by the 
Eastern Regional Council. We 
reproduce the sound advice 


the Guide gives to these 


officers. 


hints will help you to ‘learn by doing’. 

Keep your papers in suitably labelled 
folders. It’s better for you when you want 
to find something. It’s certainly better for 
the members of your family, too! Don’t 
keep old papers unless they are of great 
interest or importance. 

Be tactful when dealing with fellow mem- 
bers. Tact is one of the greatest acquisitions, 
and if you reveal it you will experience more 
interest and satisfaction in your work. So 
will the members whom you serve. 


Treasurer 


ET the local Labour Party to buy a book 

with hard covers and good quality paper 
suitably ruled for the entry of dates and 
items of income on the one side and items 
of expenditure on the other. 

Never trust your memory in money 
matters. It can play awful tricks with you. 
So write it down as quickly as possible, and 
let there be no delay in transferring the par- 
ticulars to your main book. 

If you make a mistake when entering an 
item of income or expenditure never try to 
tub it out. No, it spoils your book. More- 
over, it can lead to unwarranted suspicion. 
So strike through the mistake, correct it and 
initial it. It is plain then for the auditors to 
see what really happened. 

The monies you receive should be paid 
into the bank as soon as possible. It is the 
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safest place for them and it is the wisest way — 


to ‘treasure’ 
your care. 

For all monies received make out and 
issue immediately a receipt to the person who 
paid the money. On the counterfoil enter 
the details of the transaction. If you lose 
your account book you then have a detailed 
record of income to rely upon. 


what has been entrusted to 
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Pay each bill by cheque, which should be 
crossed and marked ‘and Co.’. When writing 
it out also enter the details of the transaction 
on the counterfoil. This provides you with 
an extra reliable record of expenditure. Very 
small items of expenditure can be paid from 
the Petty Cash account. 

Keep a Petty Cash book for small items 
of income and expenditure and be sure to 
keep it as accurately and tidily as your main 
book. 

At the end of each month the money in 
the bank and the cash in hand should com- 
pare exactly with the credit balance shown 
in your book. Remember it is as inaccurate 
to have ‘overs’ as ‘shorts’. You must be 
correct. 

Always have an up-to-date Statement to 
present to the General Meeting. There is 
nothing worse than for the Treasurer to say: 
“Well, I can’t give all the details, but we 
have got aoout £5 in hand, although we have 
some bills to pay’. Such a statement shows 
the Treasurer does not know and is not 
doing his job. So be precise and clear in the 
presentation of your statement. 

Make sure that at the end of each quarter 
you pay to the Treasurer of the C.L.P. its 
share of individual members’ contributions 
in accordance with the Constitution and 
Rules (Sets B and C, Clause VIII of each 
Set). You can only do this if the collectors 
pay in contributions regularly, so persuade 
them to do this and thus at the same time 
do a good job for the L.L.P. and the C.L.P. 
as well. 

The annual audit is very important so help 
the auditors to do their job efficiently by 
having all books and vouchers and monies 
in proper order. 

Strictly speaking it is the Financial Secre- 
tary’s job to pay bills and collect receipts, 
but where there is no such officer the work 
is usually done by the Treasurer. There must 
be clear understanding in the local Labour 
Party about this, for the responsibilities of 
the Treasurer are very great indeed. 


Chairman 


TART the meeting punctually and do not 
have business repeated for the benefit of 
late-comers. 

Open in a friendly manner and read out 
the Agenda. Never fail to give a warm wel- 
come to new members. Help them to feel at 
home and encourage them to be useful. They 
will appreciate your gesture and the Party 
will gain thereby. 

Do not allow cross-questioning. It is the 
duty of members to respect the office of 
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Chairman and they will do so if from the 
start you have all questions and discussion 
put through the Chair. Be patient and firm. 

Keep discussion on the issue before the 
meeting. Again and again some members will 
wander from it. It is your duty to keep on 
bringing them back. They will appreciate 
your guidance. Their waywardness will be- 
come less and the making of decisions will 
be facilitated. 

Remember if a motion is not seconded it 
falls. So does an amendment. If an amend- 
ment to the motion is moved and seconded, 
put it to the vote first. If it is defeated that 
is the end of it. Another amendment is then 
permissible and if this also is defeated yet 
another would be in order. 

When an amendment is carried it takes the 
place of the original motion. Don’t forget 
that. And when it has done so, an amend- 
ment is permissible to it. By the way, when 
an amendment takes the place of the original 
motion it is called the ‘substantive motion’. 

Deal with one amendment at a time. This 
is very important. If you don’t chaos will 
ensue and rescue work will be exceedingly 
difficult. Amendments are interesting and 
easy to handle, provided you keep your head 
and deal with one at a time. 

If an amendment is defeated that doesn’t 
necessarily mean that the motion is carried. 
So don’t give any such ruling. Oh, no! 
‘Many delegates may be against both the 
amendment and the motion. To find out 
the true position, when an amendment is 
finally lost put the motion. If it is carried it 
becomes the resolution. If it is lost that ends 
the matter, at least for the time being. 

Never allow tea to be brought in while the 
speaker is addressing the meeting. No, 
never! It disrupts the meeting. So wait for 
it. 

Study the ‘ABC of Chairmanship’ (6/-), 
obtainable from the Labour Party Publica- 
tions Department. It will awaken a keener 
and greater interest in your job and enable 
you to be more confident and competent in 
the discharge of your duties. 

Keep the Standing Orders in mind. They 
are the rules by which you conduct the meet- 
ing. It is essential to know them and to 
apply them for the benefit of all concerned. 
They can be found in this guide (inside and 
outside back cover), and they can be varied 
to suit your own Party’s requirements. 

Close the meeting promptly and pleasantly. 
If it has been a good meeting say so and 
appreciate the co-operation of the audience. 
If it has not been so good as you had hoped, 
well, make the best of it and try to make it 
better next time. 


DISCUSSION POINTS 


Is Advertising The Answer? 


PoOLtticaL propaganda in a demo- 

cracy consists in the attempt to 
persuade members of the electorate, 
by peaceful means and without using 
force or the threat of force, to hold 
certain opinions and to vote in certain 
ways. 


In this sense the problem is always the 
same and cannot change. But the social, 
mental and emotional condition of the 
electorate changes very greatly from time 
to time. So do the methods of persuasion 
available to the propagandist. 

It is the opinion of most people that the 
changes in the character of the British 
electorate during the last thirty years, and 
the alterations in the means of approaching 
the public, are very great and that some 
attempt should be made to review the forms 
of propaganda used by local parties and 
other constituent units of the Labour move- 
ment, and to improve them. If any changes 
are desirable, they should be made now since 
they must be used before and during the next 
General Election. 


Electorate Has Changed 


The change in the character of the 
electorate during the last thirty years, since 
the time in which the main methods of 
Labour propaganda were chosen and proved 
successful, is great. 

The ordinary citizen has become richer 
(the real wages of those in full employment 
have risen by more than 30 per cent since 
1913); he is much more economically secure 
as a result of the great growth of social 
insurance; he has come to possess a little 
property in the form of a balance in the Post 
Office Savings Bank, or a house; he enjoys 
more leisure; and he is more educated— 
with the paradoxical consequence that 
political propaganda must be, and now is, 
addressed to a much larger and, to some 
extent, less intelligent audience. 

The result of these economic and social 
changes is that the electorate, to whom our 
propaganda is addressed, is more fully occu- 
pied and much more sophisticated in the use 
of its leisure. There has been an immense 
growth in travel, light reading, musical, TV 
and theatrical entertainment, attendance at 
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the cinema and in the playing and watching 
of games. 


The cinema and TV have widened the — 


mind of the electorate and made it accus- 
tomed to pictorial sequences, swift movement, 
and high standards of entertainment. 

The popular Press has accustomed its 
13,000,000 daily purchasers to new standards 
of news and feature presentation. At the 
beginning of this century, a daily circulation 
of 300,000 was regarded as a peak figure. 
the establishment of new circulation records 
running into millions followed the develop- 
ment of new methods of journalistic 
presentation first adopted by the Northcliffe 
Press. 

The news was no longer allowed to ‘speak 
for itself’. It was ‘presented’ with the salient 
features emphasised and written up. The 
presentation lost in accuracy and dignity but 
gained in crispness, emphasis, and emotional 
colour. The solid mass of newsprint was 
broken up by frequent paragraph headings. 
The headlines themselves became dramatic 
and were an effective epitome of the story. 
The long ‘turnover’ article was condensed 
into the brightly written 800 word ‘feature 
article’. 

Advertising is possibly the most ubiquitous 
device in modern life. At every level the eyes 
of the citizens are bombarded with its diverse 
appeals, in the newspapers, in the streets, the 
bus, the train, the factory. The individual 
becomes accustomed to a certain standard 
of presentation—the use of colour, type or 
variations in the forms of layout. Insensibly, 
the public appreciation of advertising stan- 
dards becomes established. 

It is by these methods that the public mind 
can now, for good or ill, mainly be reached 


and influenced. 
ALAN WILLIAMS 


Appointing an Agent 


SELECTION meetings form one of 

the trickiest jobs to be handled by 
any party and usually they are handled 
very badly. The selection of a Parlia- 
mentary candidate is normally an easy 
and friendly meeting. If the candidate 


A Aes f 
_ can speak well, answer intelligently any 
- question put to him or her, then usually 
they are IN. 23 

Not so in the case of an agent. He or she 
is really in the dock. It is rarely remembered 
that persons who spend their lives in an 
executive or administrative capacity listening 
to others speechmaking, are rarely, if ever, 
good at it themselves. 

An agent has to spend most of his working 
life listening to others getting impassioned 
about everything and nothing so he or she is 
bound to become something of an invert 
when it comes to speaking. Therefore much 
more attention should be paid to personality 
and whether they are conscientious, hard- 
working and friendly in their approach. 


Moments of Despondency 


In a great many parties an agent’s work 
is not confined to organising, there are many 
social functions to attend, people to meet 
and, above all, people to inspire in moments 
of despondency and of doubt. Many an 
agent has also to be a caseworker with a 
knowledge of welfare work. Many members 
will approach an agent with problems they 
would otherwise not take to appropriate 
organisations. 

During the past three years rarely a week 
goes by without I have to deal with at least 
two or more welfare cases that come in to 
me from my own and many other areas where 
there is not a woman officer. These problems 
are many and varied, ranging from matri- 
monial, rent, housing, personal, and even 
baby welfare, and I manage to deal with them 
expeditiously and satisfactorily myself in 
most cases, including even the one where an 
‘old man in an institution wanted to be put in 
touch with an old lady inmate — object 
marriage or exchange of soap coupons! 

Many parties err and ask an agent policy 
matters, whether he is left or right wing, his 
views on rearmament, etc. This is very wrong 
and should be greatly discouraged. Parties 
also tend to ask personal questions about an 
_agent’s private life, particularly in the case 
of women applicants—not realising that any 
woman with a career in front of her has her 
private life suitably arranged to meet with 
most contingencies, including by-elections 
AND German rearmament! 


Has Clerical Experience 

Very few parties bother to find out if an 
agent has a knowledge of office machinery 
or is capable of writing a friendly letter with 
the result that one party, dazzled by an appli- 
cant’s speech and university degree, found 
themselves with an agent who had never seen 
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a typewriter or used a duplicating machine, 
but whose verbiage usually took up every © 
meeting held in the committee rooms. 

A selection meeting should be as friendly 
as possible, not an ordeal, and it should be 
designed to draw out the personality of the 
candidate and reveal ‘his knowledge and ~ 
common sense. More often than not it is. 
organised like a trial with the poor agent in 


dock. I recently attended a selection meeting 


which bore all the hallmarks of a Marriage 
Guidance Council. My private and personal 
life received a deep probing. I attended as a 
prospective agent but felt as if I was there 
more on trial as an errant wife! 

Lastly, remember that from the agent’s 
point of view, the party is on trial too. The 
agent should also be allowed to ask a few 
pertinent questions. He has to work for and 
with the membership, it is also his daily 
bread. Many parties have a name for being 
difficult and are known to be an agent’s 
nightmare. They kick, fight and squabble 
amongst themselves and use the agent as a 
whipping post, a bear boy and general dogs- 
body. He or she is expected to be a celibate, 
a Schofield and Keir Hardie rolled into one, 


married to his constituency and treading like — i 


an angel with the Saved. 


If your party is about to select an agent, — 


do remember these things and treat the 
applicant as a human being and not as an 
Aunt Sally in a pin-sticking competition. 


ROMA WALDEGRAVE 


SLUUITTUCAUUUUATCTTTET TATED SAUTEED TT 


CANDIDATES 


HE following were endorsed as 

prospective Parliamentary Candi- 
dates by the National Executive 
Committee recently: 


EV IUTIITN 
TNE 


South Bedfordshire Miss E.R. Littlejohn 


Leominster .. .. Mr.F.W.Bowerman 
Folkestone and 
Hythe Mr. A. E. Hazell 

Liverpool, Toxteth Mr. W. H. Sefton 
Preston South .. Mr. T. G. Bradley 
Camberwell, 

Dulwich Mr. A. L. Hill 
Guildford .. .. Mr. G.R. Bellerby 


Edinburgh, y 
Pentlands Mr.J.P. Mackintosh 
Roxburgh, Selkirk 


and Peebles Mr. L. A. Morrison. 


‘The Joy of Living’ (Youth leaflet) 
(Membership form—four colour) 


‘A Woman’s Place’ (Women’s leaflet) 
(Membership form—four colour) 


‘You Can’t Get Away From It’ . 
(‘Y’ Voters’ Membership form— 
four colour) 


‘A Houseproud Nation’ 
(Membership form) 


‘Master or Servant’ 
(Membership form) 

‘The Pay Off’—unemployment 
(Membership form) ; 

‘Two Nations or One ?’—Equality 


‘Welcome to the Labour Party’ .. 
(Membership form) 


‘Family Party’ .. 3 Fee 3 
(Membership form—four colour) 


‘Take It From Here’ (Youth Policy 
Statement) (24-page booklet) 


Youth Sections’ Handbook .. 


‘The Men Who Failed’ 
Vicky cartoon book 


Town and Country Post No. 37 .. 
(broadsheet) 


‘Aim’—Youth Recruiting 
(two-colour broadsheet) 

Membership Application Card 

‘Labour Week’—Window Bill 


‘Advance with Labour—Join Now !’ 
Poster 


‘Labour—the Party of Youth’ 
Poster 


Canvass Cards 


“Welcome to New Residents’ 
postcard 


All prices include postage 


Membership Campaign Literature 
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